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BETHLEHEM. 


This picture gives a view of Bethlehem, 
the town where Jesus Christ was born. 
It is represented by modern travellers to 
be a place of no gteat extent, and is situ- 
ated along the brow of a steep hill. There 
isa church there erected by the Christian 
empress Helena. It is of considerable 
size, divided into aisles by forty-eight marble 
pillars. The church has a bare appearance. 
From the church travellers are led down a 
flight of steps to what is called the Grotto 
of the Nativity. This the monks show as 
the place where Christ was born and laid 
ina manger. The Grotto is asmall place, 
not very high, the roof being supported by 
asingle pillar. The altar, above which 
silver lamps are kept contitually burning, 
is rich, and erected over the spot where the 
Holy Child was born, marked by a circle 
of agate and jasper, surrounded with a sil- 
ver glory, with tais inscription—HICc DE 
VIRGINE MARIA JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS 
EST; which means, “ Here, from the Virgin 
Mary, Jesus Christ was born.”. At no 
great distance is another smaller star iu 
the pavement, denoting the place over 
which the miraculous guide of the Wise 
Men stood, when they came to worship 
Him who was born king of the Jews. In 
a place on one side, to which travellers 
descend by two steps, is seen the manger, 
now entirely made of white marble, but 
keeping its original form, upon which 
stand large silver candlesticks with wax 
tapers, which are always kept lighted. 
Immediately opposite is another altar, 
lighted up with lamps, like the former. 

It is said to be common, at the present 
time, in countries of the East, for the 
dwellings of man and beast to be some- 
times placed under ground. 

On coming out of those caves, the trav- 
eller is shown a handsome chapel, with a 
marble floor, having five small recesses on 
either side, which were ten stalls occupied 
by oxen at the time of our Savior’s birth. 
This chapel is generally to be found full 
of Christians, kneeling down and worship- 
ing with apparent devotion. 

As it is so many years since the birth of 
Jesus Christ, it is not entirely certain that 
this is the very spot which is made so in- 
teresting in his history. But as, from the 
first, the place of his birth must have been 
tegarded with great veneration, it is to be 
supposed that the first Christians would 

ve marked it, and would have pointed 
out the place to their children, and they 
totheirs; and it is difficult to suppose how 
any but the real spot should have been 
selected at first. And after having been 








so consecrated for a number of years, until 
a costly church was built upon it, it is still 
more unlikely it should ever have been 
changed.—[ Truths and Fables. 








Narrative. 
THE JUNGLE BOY. 


BY MRS. EMILY JUDSON. 

Many years ago, a lady sat in the veran- 
dah of her Burmese house, endeavoring to 
decipher the scarcely legible characters of 
a palm-leaf book, which lay, in all its awk- 
wardness, upon the table before her. A 
beautiful beetle, with just gold enough on 
his bright green wings to distinguish him 
from the glossy leaves of the Cape jasmine, 
which grew close by the balustrade, was 
balancing himself upon one of the rich 
white blossoms that filled the whole air 
with their fragrance, while a gay-plumaged 
bird, with a strange sort of a feathery cor- 
onal upon his head, was making himself 
busy among the rank grass beyond. Still 
further on, a long-necked chameleon clung 
to the trunk of a guava tree, throwing back 
his snake-like head, and casting his inqui- 
sitive little eyes about very suspiciously ; 
a green-coated robber of a parrot nestled 
among the fruit and foliage above; and 
below, and all around, a whole school of 
crows flapped their black wings, and wheel- 
ed, and fluttered, and cawed, with amazing 
industry and volubility. It is in vain to 
try to enumerate the lady’s strange visitors, 
but they were such as any of you might 
see ofa bright morning in Burmah, and very 
attractive you would find them—much 
more attractive, I have no doubt, than the 
long palm-leaf books, all smeared with oil, 
to make their circular scratches legible. 
From a little bamboo shelter—a curious 
thatched roof set upon poles, just beyond 
the high uncropped hedge, and dignified 
by the name of schoolhouse—came a sound 
of mingled voices, very cheerful, very 
earnest, and, to stranger ears, about as 
intelligible as the cawing of the crows. 
But the lady understood it all; and it told 
her that her native schoolmaster was doing 
his duty, and his tawny pupils making 
some proficiency in the ‘them bong gyee, 
or a-b, ab’ talk. Kah gyee ya, ka—kah 
gyee ya kya, kah—kah gyee ya long gyee 
ten, ke—kah gyee ya long gyee tensan cat, 
kee, came the confused sounds—a very 
circuitous way of saying k-a ka, k-e ke— 
dont you think so? 

As the lady bent over her book, a little 
more wearily than in the freshness of the 
morning, and made a renewed effort to fix 
her eyes on the dizzying circles, a strange- 











looking figure bounded through the open- 
ing in the hedge which served as. a gate- 
way, and rushing towards her, with great 
eagerness inquired, ‘Does Jesus Christ 
live here ?’ 

He was a boy perhaps twelve years of 
age; his coarse black hair, unconfined by 
the usual turban, matted with filth, and 
bristling in every direction like the quills 
of a porcupine ; and a very dirty cloth of 
plaided cotton disposed in the most sloven- 
ly manner about his person. 

‘Does Jesus Christ live, here?’ he in- 
quired, scarcely pausing for breath, though 
slackening his pace a little as he made his 
way, uninvited up the steps of the verandah, 
and crouched at the lady’s feet. 

‘What do you want of Jesus Christ?’ 
inquired the lady. 

‘I want to see him—I want to confess 
to him.’ 

‘Why, what have you been doing that 
you want to confess ?” 

‘ Does he live here!’ with great emphasis 
—‘I want to know that. Doing! Why, I 
tell lies, I steal, I do everything bad; I 
am afraid of going to hell, and I want to 
see Jesus Christ, for I heard one of the 
Loogyees say that he can save us from hell. 
Does he live here! Oh, tell me where I can 
find Jesus Christ.’ 

* But he does not save people from hell, 
if they continue to do wickedly.’ 

‘I want to stop doing wickedly, but I 
can’t stop—I don’t know how to stop— 
the evil thoughts are in me, and the bad 
deeds come of evil thoughts. What can I 
do?” 

‘Nothing, but come to Christ, poor boy, 
like all the rest of us,’ the lady softly mur- 
mured; but she spoke this last in English, 
so the boy only raised his head with a va- 
cant, ‘ B, ha-lai?’ 

‘You cannot see Jesus Christ now—’ 

She was interrupted by a sharp, quick 
cry of despair. 

‘ But I am his humble friend and follower.’ 
The face of the listener brightened a little. 

‘And he has commissioned me to teach 
all those who wish to escape from hell how 
to do so.’ 

The joyful eagerness depicted in the 
poor boy’s countenance was beyond descrip- 
tion—‘ Tell me, oh tell me. Only ask 
your Master, the Lord Jesus Christ to save 
me, and I will be your servant, your slave, 
for life. Do not be angry! Do not send 
me away! I want to be saved—saved from 
hell!’ 

The lady, you will readily believe, was 
not likely to be angry. Even the person 
who told me the story many years after, 
was more than once interrupted by his own 
choking tears. 

The next day a new pupil was welcomed 
to the little bamboo school house, in the 
person of tLe wild Karen boy ; for no mis- 
sionary having yet been sent especially to 
that people they recieved all their religious 
instruction through the medium of the 
Burmese language. And oh, such a greedy 
seeker after truth and holiness! Every 
day he came to the white teachers to learn 
something more concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the way of salvation; and every 
day his mind seemed to open, his feelings 
to enlarge, and his face to lose some portion 
of that undescribable look of stupidity 
which characterizes the uncultivated na- 
tive. 

In due time, a sober band of worshippers 
gathered around the pool in the little hol- 
low by the bridge, to witness a solemn 
baptism; then a new face was seen among 
those who came to commemorate the dying 
love of the Lord Jesus; anda new name 





was written on the church records. 

Years passed away. Death had laid his 
hand upon the gentle lady, and she had 
gone up to that sweet home where pain 
and sorrow are unknown, and where ‘ the 
weary are at rest.’ On earth another 
death scene was ensuing. A strong, dark- 
browed man tossed wildly on his fevered 
couch in an aguny of physical suffering; 
but even then his unconscious lips mut- 
mured continually those precious fragments 
of Scripture which he had treasured up in 
days of health. At last there came a fear- 
ful struggle ; then the convulsed feftures 
relaxed, the ghastliness of death settled 
upon them, and the spirit seemed to have 
taken its flight. Suddenly, however, the 
countenance of the dying man was lighted 
with a heavenly radiance, his lips parted 
with a smile, his eye emitted a single joy- 
ful flash, before it turned cold and motjon- 
less forever, and then he, wild boy of the 
jungle was welcomed by the waiting angel- 
guide to the presence of that Saviour whom 
he had sought with such eagerness. 

Macedonian. 


SHoral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 15. 
By “AUNT FANNY.” 

The picture just drawn forth, is in strik- 
ing contrast to the last. No storm-clouds 
hurry over it; no drifting snows are fall- 
ing; but a mild, balmy atmosphere sur- 
rounds it; and the rich luxuriance of 
southern vegetation makes it bright with 
many dazzling hues. Yet it was in No- 
vember, though the flowers were blooming 
in great profusion in the yard and garden 
plot, and the beautiful pomegranate trees 
stood laden with.their refreshing fruit. I 
had walked out among the extensive 
grounds adjoining the house where I was 
staying, to enjoy the magnificent sunset, 
and as I walked, my thoughts turned home- 
ward; away, far away from the bloom and 
fragrance which met my senses, to the 
cold and darkened north, shadowed then, 
I knew, by the black clouds and bleak 
winds which November is sure to bring 
over it. Dark, cold, dreary as I knew its 
hills and vallies were at that moment, my 
heart turned to them with a depth and 
fervency of love, no sunny southern land- 
scape could awaken in my soul. There 
were the friends of early days; there 
the trees which hung over my child- 
hood’s home; the church where I had wor- 
shipped ; ‘ the graves of my fathers’ where 
lay precious dust; and dark though it 
might be, was dearer far than any land of 
sunlight and of flowers. The vision quite 
absorbed me, till my hand was touched by 
little Laura, a negro child, who was a 
great pet of mine, Just now, her face was 
beaming with a smile, and her little brown 
cheeks showed the cunning dimples which 
always lurked about, them ready to exhibit 
themselves on the slightest provocation. 

‘Do you know, Miss Fanny,’ said she, 
as she trotted along by my side with her 
hand in mine, ‘do you know I’ve got a 
little brudder ?’ 

* Oh yes,’ I replied, ‘ and I am coming to 
see him some day.’ ‘Oh do come now, 
missie, do please come !’ said she so coax- 
ingly that I allowed myself to be drawn in 
the direction of the house, which stood in 
the large back yard. It was shaded by a 
magnificent Pride of India tree, that boast 
of the south, whose luxuriant mass of rich 
foliage was just beginning to be tinged 
with brown, though no breath of the Frost- 
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king had passed over it. I entered the 
lowly cabin. It was pretty clean, but had 
little furniture in it, a bed in one corner, 
and a cradle near the fire, being the most 
conspicuous articles. The mother, a faith- 
ful and honest mulatto woman, was sitting 
by the fire, (you will be sure to find a fire 
in a negro hut in any season,) while an- 
other little girl was playing with the baby 
in the cradle. Here were no richly-em- 


no admiring uncles and aunts. 
no sounds of merriment, no skilfully 


and refined taste ; but here under this rude 
and humble roof, was a mother’s love; 
and here a spark of never-dying life had 


| 
| 
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Natural History. 


ORIGINAL. 


INSECTS.—NO. IX. 


THE TARANTULA. 
This insect is a native of Apulia, in Italy. | 








| Its body is about three quarters of an inch 
| long, and nearly as thick as a man’s finger. 
| Its color ig generally a dark brown‘ varia- | 
broidered garments, no luxurious couches, | 


Here were | 


gated with a lighter shade; it, like the | 
spider, has eight legs and eight eyes, and 


| nippers which are sharp and toothed. | 
touched piano, no symptoms of elegance | 


| 


Between these and the fore legs are two | 
little horns or feelers, which are observed | 


| to move very briskly when it approaches | 


| 


been enshrined in the feeble form before | 


me. JI bent over the little creature, and 
as it opened its eyes and gazed into my 


face with a look of trusting helplessness, I | 


felt my heart drawn toward it—the poor 
little stranger in a world of sorrow. Its 
features were delicately moulded, and the 
rounded cheek, and dimpling arms, and 
tapering fingers, were all as exquisitely 
finished as if destined to grace a palace- 
home. The great Architect had expended 
no less skill in fashioning this ‘ morsel of 
humanity’ than he exhibits in fitting to- 
gether joint and muscle, bone and sinew, 
of the heir of royalty. ‘Shall I now,’ 
thought I ‘weave a life-picture for the 
little «qe? I shrunk from doing so, and 
yet could not help wondering what its des- 
tiny should be. What shall these eyes 
behold, and these hands accomplish, ere the 
journey of life is ended? Shall there un- 
fuld within this frame a kind and generous 
nature, quietly laboring for others and 
peacefully pursuing the routine of daily 
toil, looking meekly alone to God for pro- 
tecting care and love, or shall it develop 
into crime and hatred and fierce diabolical 
passions? Thou, God, only knoweth! 
We only know that there has been here a 
soul waked into being that can never die— 
a sonl that may in the long eternity before 
it, expand into angelic power and purity, 
joining with cherubim and seraphim, in 
adoring the great Creator—or which may 
sink into the guilt and misery of a lost 
spirit, deepening and deepening for ever- 
more. Qh life is a fearful thing—a most 
strange and solemn thing. More earnestly 
more tenderly than before, did I silently 
implore the great Giver of life, to bless and 
guard this little helpless one, to shield it 
from all evil, to breathe into its unfolding 
powers, the strength, the light, the purity 
which the spirit of God alone can give. 

I wandered out under the glorious 

southern sky, with my soul oppressed with 
the mysteries of life. Why should one be 
born to wealth, to the endearments and 
refinements of a luxurious home, to all the 
means of mental culture and spiritual pro- 
gress; and another to a hovel, a life of toil 
and ignorance and degradation? Is not the 
Great God a kind Father to all his crea- 
turer? Does He leave souls to perish, un- 
heeded and uncared for? I lifted my eyes 
to the evening sky which in that climate is 
so indescribably beautiful. Its soft, serene 
beauty soothed and calmed my spirit, and 
brought better and sweeter thoughts. The 
stars hadcome out all over that expanse 
of infinite blue, and they looked down upon 
me with their clear spiritual gaze. They 
seemed to ask ‘ if He who created them in 
their wondrous power and beauty, and 
balanced them in his hand, could not be 
trusted to balance what, to a feeble child of 
the dust, seemed the discordant elements 
of earthly being? were they discordant? 
while the stars sang together, were there 
no melodies sounding forth from the thou- 
sand harp-strings of humanity? Because 
the weak imperfect ear of a mortal does 
not catch the strain shall he dare assert 
there is no ‘harmony?’ There are, I felt 
in the humility of a trembling spirit, no 
words fitted to a mortal tongue but the 
sweet ones spoken by our Saviour, ‘ Even 
so Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy 
sight.” We need not fear to trust Him 
with ourselves, our friends, our fellow- 
beings, or with the thousands upon thou- 
sands of worlds which are filling the im- 
mensity of space; all are safe committed 
to his love, his wisdom, and his watchful 
care. ‘ What ye know not now, ye shall 
know hereafter,’ beautiful and blessed 
words spoken by the Saviour to his timid and 
distrustful followers, and the universe 
around us seems ever breathing them forth 
afresh to comfort and sustain us. 


its prey. Its body is covered all over with | 
a soft down. ‘This insect sometimes lays | 
from nine hundred to a thousand eggs in a 
season, they are as large as a grain of mus- 
tard seed. After the eggs are al? laid, the 
animal makes a little bag in which it de- 
posits them with great care, and will defend 
them even until death. 

The female causes this bag to adhere to 
her body by means of a glutinous substance 
which she possesses, and thus loaded, she 
apnears as if she had one body placed be- 
hind the other. If this be separated by 
accident, she immediately causes it to ad- 
here again, and never abandons it while 
life remains. When the little ones are ex- 
cluded from their shells, within the bag, 
they remain there for some time, and when 
the mother instinctively knowing that they 
are matured enough, bites open the bag, 
they emerge upon her back, where she 
carries them until they have strength 
sufficient to provide for themselves. In the 
summer months, particularly in the dog- 
days, the Tarantula, creeping among the 
corn, bites the laborers and passengers, but 
in the winter it hides itself in “holes; and 
seldom makes its appearance. 

Some writers say, that the bite of this 
insect is exceedingly dangerous, while 
others assert, as positively, that the wound 
may be very easily cured; perhaps the 
truth lies between. It is said that at first, 
the pain is scarcely felt, but in a few hours 
after, a violent sickness comes on, attended 
with great difficulty of breathing, faintness, 
and trembling. The person bit now com- 
mences laughing, dancing, and skipping 
about, putting the body in the most singu- 
lar positions, and sometimes he is seized 
with the most dreadful melancholy, At 
the return of the season in which he was 
bitten, these symptoms all come again, and 
the sick person always talks of the same 
things. Sometimes he imagines himself a 
prince, sometimes a shepherd, and these 
troublesome symptoms often return for 
several years until the patient perfectly 
worn out, dies in great agony. So fright- 
ful a disease is, however, not without a 
remedy, it seems, which is said to be a 
well-played violin, on which the physician 
plays a particular tune, famous for the 
cure, which he commences very slowly, and 
increases in quickness, as he sees the sick 
person affected by it. The patient soon 
begins to dance, and continues so doing 
until he is in a profuse perspiration, which 
causes the venom to be excluded from his 
system, after which he soon recovers. 

Some writers say, thatall this is an im- 
position of the peasants upon travellers 
who happen to pass through that part of 
the country, and who procure a trifle for 
suffering themselves to be bitten by the 
Tarantula, Whenever they find a travel- 
ler willing to make the experiment, they 

willingly offer themselves, and counterfeit 
the whole train of symptoms which music 
is said to remove. EstELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


BIRTH DAY WISHES. 


The sunis brightly shining, and long ere 
this, I fancy my little triend has dedicated 
himself to God, and is resolved to live in 
His fear, all the day and year long, if his 
life is spared. I know you wish to bea 
good boy, and to be loved by your heaven- 
ly and earthly friends, and to be prepared 
whenever God calls you to the world un- 
seen. Now to aid you in bringing together 
this good state of things, I have determin- 











ed to write you a little birtn day letter, 
filled with my best wishes for your happi- 
ness, and containing some advice which I 
trust will be of lasting use to you. 


In the first place I wish to see my Ed- 
ward a prayerful boy. Do not neglect 
the important duty of prayer to God—you 
are told it upon almost évery page of the 
Bible, and if Christ our Saviour oft retired 
alone to mountain’ or streams, to hold in- 
tercourse with his Father, how much more 
should we, weak erring mortals pray to 
God, morning and evening at least, for 
blessing, forgiveness, and direction. 

I wish you always to speak the simple 
unvarnished truth. Never tell a lie to es- 
cape a punishment or a reprimand ; for in- 
deed a greater one will be inflicted upon 
those who do not speak the truth, in the 
world to come. ‘Lying lips are an abo- 
mination to the Lord, but they that deal 
truly are his delight.’ 

Then ‘ be kindly affectioned, one towards 
another.’ Be ever ready to gratify those 
around you. If you have anything which 
you have reason to think another wishes, 
give it up cheerfully. If any are in trou- 
ble, do all in your power to make their 
burdens lighter. Perform kind offices for 
them, unasked, be on the constant watch 
for such opportunities, and they will come 
at almost every hour in the day. Say to 
yourselfevery morning, ‘Iwill be wholly 
kindly affectioned,’ and your efforts will be 
crowned with success. 

Then I wish my boy to ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy’ even unto the 
end. Lay aside on Saturday evening every 
week-day book, game and plaything, and 
prepare your mind and heart for the day 
of rest. Rise if possible earlier than usual, 
and give your first awakened thoughts to 
Him, who has hallowed the Sabbath. Try 
to have constantly, the spirit suitable for 
holy time, and try to ‘grow in grace,’ 
and be more like your Saviour. Be pres- 
ent at church, and listen with an attentive 
mind to your minister, the preacher of 
righteousness and truth. Never leave 
your home unless your Sabbath school les- 
son be carefully studied. And behave as 
you would, could you see with your mortal 
eyes, Him, in whose temple you are seat- 
ed; for God is ever present, and knows 
every thought—every wish—every motive. 

I next wish to know that you daily read 
your blessed Bible. You cannot be happy 
or exvect to prosper in life, unless you do. 
Say not that you have no time, for ‘ where 
there is a will, there is a way.” You never 
forget your meals, or miss being on the 
play ground at the appointed hour. Oh 
no, where there is an object to be gained, 
in which you are interested, memory is 
faithful to her office. So my dear boy, try 
to love God’s word, and read it often, and 
with an earnest desire to be enlightened. 
Let this year find you prompt in perform- 
ing this duty. ‘Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life.’ 

I wish you to be kind to your parents, 
and do whatever you are bidden, instantly, 
and cheerfully. If you wish for happiness 
and a long life, this must be done. Think 
ofthe unwearied care they have taken of 
you ever since you came into existence. 
When you were sick, how many anxious 
days and nights have they spent watching 
over you. Try to repay their kindness in a 
measure by obeying and loving them; that 
if they are called away to God first, they 
may die in peace, knowing that you are a 
child of the most High. 

I have told you some of my sincerest 
wishes for your improvement in all that is 
good and lovely. May I not be disap- 
pointed, in the hope that you will be a 
humble searcher after truth, and at last 
know that through the instrumentality of 
this birth day letter, and with the aid of 
God, you have received a welcome into the 

fold of Christ. Your sincere friend. Z. 


LITTLE MARTHA AND THE LILY 
B 


In the midst of a “‘ cranberry meadow” 
was a broad, glassy pond, and thither upon 
every bright day in summer time the school 
children went, sometimes early in the 
morning, but oftener at night, when school 
was done. Upon the surface of this pond, 
their long white leaves floating upon the 
glassy waters, were thousands of beautiful 
lilies ; they swayed to and fro as the eddies 
danced and rippled, but never floated far, 
because away down beneath the bright 
waters their long stems were rooted and 
grounded in the bed of the pond. The 
little girls looked wistfully upon those 
lilies, for they were quite beyond their 








reach ; the boys, however, could both wade 
and swim, and, with long crooked poles, 
“‘ hooked” as many lilies as they liked. 
Among the little girls who used to go 
every night to look upon the lilies, was one 
very much slighted, because she was poor; 
her name was Martha, but the children on 


| account of her dress, which was mended 


with many colors, used to call her ** Patty 
Patchwork.” Standing afar off, this little 
girl used to watch the boys as they went 
out upon boards after the lilies, and then 
with no feelings of envy, saw these same 
lilies given to the little girls who slighted 
her, because she was poor. Upon a dis- 
tant knoll one evening sat Martha, looking 
on while the prettiest flowers were given 
to those who were considered the prettiest 
girls. “‘ Here, Patty Patchwork !”’ shouted 
a rude boy, flinging a lily at her feet, ‘ here 
is your sister.’ It was a miserable-looking 
little bud; for some of the outer leaves 
were sere, and others were covered with 
mud. Martha was not angry; she arose, 
courtesied to the rude boy, and waved her 
hand, which meant, I thank you, sir, and 
then she ran home to her mother. “I 
think,” said she, “‘that this ugly-looking 
bud is not my sister, but me; I must see 
what can be done for it ;” so she carefully 
washed the lily bud, and placed it in a 
pitcher of water. The night passed away 
—a long, dark night it was; but it wrought 
a great change in the forlorn little bud; 
Martha clapped her hands, and almost 
cried for joy, for, lo! the lily’s golden cup 
was gleaming among its leaves of pearl, and 
bowed its head gracefully, as mu¢h as to 
say,**The All-Merciful has crowned me 
with beautiful bloom; it is no merit of 
mine.” 

** Is it my Martha, now ?” asked the mo- 
ther. 

‘“No!” replied the little girl; “it is an 
angel, I think ; so beautiful, so fragrant, 
mother !” 

“Yet last night,” said the mother, ‘it 
was an unseemly thing wrapped in soiled 
withered leaves, and with proud contempt 
flung at my little girl. Read the lesson, 
Martha. Unkindness, injustice even, have 
fragrance and beauty for those by whom 
they are patiently endured; and, take cou- 
rage, my poor child—wrapped in the un- 
seemly garb of poverty, even as the lily 
was hidden by withered leaves, thou hast a 
bud destined to an immortal bloom. Wa- 
ter it with the sweet dews of forgiveness, 
and it will shed the perfume of gratitude 
and praise, and in the morning ofits beau- 
tiful unfolding, it will be no longer a human 
spirit, but a glorious, triumphant angel. 
S. S. Advocate. 

—EE 


Benevolence. 














THE COAL AGENT AND THE 
WIDOW. 


During the period of the late low water, 
and the corresponding high prices of coal, 
which produced much suffering among the 
poorer classes of the city, and threatened a 
great deal more—a few days before the ar- 
rival of supplies, but not until it had been 
ascertained that the river had risen above, 
and there was an abundance on the way, & 
poor sick woman presented herself at the 
office of the coal agent, Mr. A sin- 
gle glance was sufficient to show, that both 
suffering and desolation were the compan- 
ions of that poor widow’s habitation, 
though there was an air about her and a 
manner which told that she had seen bet- 
ter days. She evidently shrunk from the 
task which she had to perform. ‘ Have you 
any coal, sir?’ said she in a tremulous 
voice. 

* Yes, madam,’ said the agent, ‘ we have 
a few loads left, but only a few; our stock 
is nearly exhausted.’ 

* What is the price ofa load?’ said she. 

‘ Four dollars, madam ; but (looking at 
her pale features, and the tear that just 
then started into her eye,) if you will wait 
till Monday, I will let you have it at half 
that price.’ 

* Pcannot wait,’ said she; ‘ for Iam en- 
tirely out, and my little children are with- 
outa fire, and almost, (here her utterance 
became nearly choked,) without clothes 
too. NorcanI pay so much for a load; 
for it is more than all the money I have; 
besides, I must save a little of it to buy 
bread, else they will starve.’ 

A short pause ensued, in which the agent 
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qas evidently considering in his own mind 
how he could help the poor woman to the 
coal, and not at the same time violate the 
miles of his agency. To give had been 
utterly prohibited, and the same prohibi- 
tion extended also to sales upon credit, 
githout the best security. At length a 
thought seemed to strike him ; and turning 
to the poor woman he said, * could you 
manage to get some carried to your resi- 
jence, if 1 was to LEND you a few bushels 
for a while.’ : 

The manner in which he emphasised the 
word lend, was not to be misunderstood, 
and the gleam of intelligence that flashed 
across the widow's face, told that it was 
apprehended. *O yes,’ said she quickly ; 
‘Thave a little boy and a wheelbarrow; 
ne does little things about the city, for 
such as will employ him, and so helps us 
olive. He could bring enough for a day 
ortwo, if you would be so kind as to let 
him have it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the agent, ‘ go and send the 
little fellow, and we'll see what can be 
jone. Return to your home now, and 
don’t trouble yourse!f about the price of 
wal, at least for the present, or,’ said he 
emphatically, ‘ while I have any to lend.’ 

We had a curiosity to see the end of this 
lending operation, and so lingered about 
the place till the little boy with his wheel- 
barrow should arrive. We did not wait 
long before the little fellow appeared, and 
anoble boy he was. We recognized him 
as a favorite scholar of the Sabbath School. 
‘Why, W , is that you?’ said we, as 
with asmile he recognized us, and took off 
his cap. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said he ; ‘ poor mother is sick, 
and we are out of coal—so she said this 
good gentleman would lend us some, and 
Iamcome to get it. When father was 
living, we used to have plenty of coal, 
enough of sweet victuals to eat, and good 
clothes to wear, but he is dead now, so I 
help mother all I can; I love to do so; 
but for all that, we can’t get nice things 
now as we used to do, and sometimes we 
ae hungty as well as cold. But mother 
prays, and she says there is a better time 
coming ; I’m sureifit is so, I wish it would 
come along; for if it dont come pretty 
soon, I’m afraid poor mother won't enjoy 
itmuch. She’s very sick sometimes; and 
Iheard the doctor say, the last time he 
came to see her, that he was afraid want 
and exposure had brought on the consump- 
tion. Poor mother! I don’t know what 
would become of us if she should die, as 
father died, and go and leave us.’ 

Noble boy, thought we, she shall be 
cared for, and so shall you and your little 
sisters, if we have any influence. ‘Come 
my little hero,’ said the agent, ‘ trundle up 
your one wheeled go-cart this way, and 
vellsoon load you up. How much can 
you carry > 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said the boy; ‘ but 
an try to carry what you are willing to 
end,’ 

‘And that shall be,’ said the agent, ‘as 
muchas your little vehicle will hold. And 
when it is gone, you may come and borrow 
some more.’ 

As the little fellow tugged heavily to 
get his loaded barrow through the gate up 
the slight ascent, we thought the picture 
ofthat sick woman and her little ones, 
around the cheerful fire which he had loan- 
ed, must have filled that agent’s heart with 
peace. Such lenders to the poor are a bles- 
sing to society and an: honor to their race. 


Sabbath School. 
A REFRACTORY SCHOLAR. 


T have often been pained with the readi-. 
less sometimes manifested to dismiss any 
Sabbath scholar who may give more than 
ordinary trouble or annoyance, forgetting 
that the Sabbath school is a hospital for 





































































which a patient should never be thrust as 
incurable, while there is the most distant 
ope of success. If the following remarks 
upon this subject should lead to others from 
ablethands, my object will be answered. 

In the latter part of the year 1822, while 
yeta youth, I was taken from among the 
‘enlor scholars and placed as an assistant 
teacher to a junior class. Ina neighbor- 
‘ng class was a lad, who, by his good tem- 
Pe *d witticism, or by his sullen, sulky ob- 





























































































thomoral maladies of the young, out. of, 


» had so exhausted the patience of - 
teacher, that he resolved if possible, to - 





get him removed from his class. To effect 
this, he appealed to the superintendent, 
and threatened. if the lad was not removed, 
to relinguish his charge and leave the 
school. The superintendent, placed in this 
dilemma, requested me to give him a trial, 
and he was placed under my care. I soon 
discovered, however, that this change was 
not likely to enhance my pleasure or the 
child’s profit. Being naturally artful and 
mischievous, and not at all abashed by the 
disgrace of his present position, he seemed 
to seize every opportunity to divert the 
attention of the other lads, or, if checked, 
to annoy and irritate his teacher by the 
most perverse stubbornness. Many times 
has my inexperience been stretched to its 
utmost, to devise means:to move him by 
love, or awe him by fear, but as often have 
I been compelled to abandon the contest, 
and acknowledge myself defeated ; till at 
length, discouraged by repeated failures, I 
resolved to follow the example of his former 
teacher, and hand him over to the super- 
intendent, who, after he had severely lec- 
tured him without effect, resolved upon his 
dismissal. Then followed a scene that will 
never be erased from my mind, “ while 
memory holds her seat.” 

It is now time to close the school; the 
bell has rung—the books are collected— 
and all is stillness and attention while the 
superintendent briefly alludes to the past 
conduct of the lad, and warns him of its 
probable results; the countenance of the 
lad, who meanwhile stands by his side 
upon the platform, betrays no emotion of 
regret, but braves the disgrace with the 
hardihood ofa confirmed transgressor. I 
am called, as his teacher, to lead him by 
the hand to the outside, and close the door, 
And, surely, no lad was ever dismissed 
from.a Sabbath school who more richly de- 
served it! 

The next Sabbath found me peacefully 
surrounded by my charge, and pleasantly 
pursuing the duties of the school; and all 
seemed delighted to be relieved from such 
an interruption and annoyance, caring not 
what was become of the refractory one. 

The day is warm and inviting: he has 
wandered into the fields with others as 
wicked as himself; he has ventured into 
the water—he is drowned. Here ends the 
‘** mortal story; but, alas! alas! where 
will he be found at the ‘ great day of the 
Lord ?” 

At such unexpected intelligence the scene 
ofthe last Sabbath afternoon passed before 
my mind. Every circumstance connected 
therewith, however, bore a new aspect; 
every part of my conduct suffered the sever- 
est scrutiny and the heaviest censure ; and 
none more than the. closing of the door, 
and the air of satisfaction with which I re- 
tired to my class. Indeed, the responsibi- 
lity of so dreadful a catastrophe seemed for 
a time to overwhelm me, and to give rise 
to extremely painful reflections. Certain 
it is, if 1 had borne with him one day lon- 
ger, he would at least, have been prevent- 
ed from so early a grave. If I had continu- 
ed to persevere in a faithful and prayerful 
discharge of my duty.towards him, who can 
tell but he may have been brought to a 
saving acquaintance with the truth, and 
been now an ornament to the Christian 
church? Although twenty-eight years 
have rolled away since the above circum- 
stance occurred, during which time I have 
met with many an unruly and almost un- 
conqurable lad, as well as trifling, giddy, 
inattentive girl, I have invariably objected 
to. and opposed the dismissal of scholars 
for refractory conduct, and in several: in- 
stances have seen these very scholars . be- 
come converted to God, and a blessing to 
the school. 

If we would benefit those committed to 
our care, especially the most unruly and 
perverse, we must use the “‘law of kind- 
ness,” and never admit of harsh treatment, 
until absolutely necessary. Every word, 
as well as every action, should prove the 
purity of our motives as well as the sincerity 
of our professions. The experienced teach- 
er knows, and those more junior, with a 
little care and study, will soon discover, 
that firmness, wtih alittle kindness of man- 
ner and expression, will do more to:subdue 
the most refractory. than all the harsher 
means possibly can. And where this should 
not succeed, a little study of character or 
disposition will greatly assist him so to 
adapt himself towards even such a case, as 
very seldom altogether to fail. 

London Youths’ Instructor. 
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Obituary. 
CLEAN HANDS. 


‘Mamma, does the Bible always tell the 
truth ?’ said little Eddie, a pale, sickly boy, 
about nine years old, to his mother. 

‘Certainly, Eddie. Why did you ask 
that ?’ 

‘Why, mamma, ifit does, I shall soon 
be able to go to uncle’s.’ 

* The Bible don’t say that—does it ma?’ 
said his brother Jimmy, a bright little boy 
about seven years old. 

‘No, not exactly,’ said Eddie, with a 
smile ; ‘ but it does say, that ‘ he that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger and stronger,’ 
and mamma said that when I got strong 
enough I might go, and I keep my hands 
very clean—don‘t I, ma?’ 

‘Yes, Eddie, I noticed that you kept 
them very clean, but I did not know why 
you did it. But, Eddie, you don’t seem 
to understand that passage; you take it 
literally, but Job meant it figuratively.’ 

‘What do literalty and figuratively 
mean, ma?’ said Eddie. 

‘ literally,’ said his mother, ‘is when a 
person means what he says; as when I 
say, you are sickly but James is healthy, I 
mean exactly what I say.’ 

* But, ma, what does figuratively mean >” 
said Eddie. 

‘I spoke figuratively this morning, when 
I told Mrs. C that I had two flowers: 
one was drooping, and required a great 
deal of attention; the other was fresh and 











blooming. You all knew that I meant 
yon and James.’ 
Eddie. O yes, we all knew that. I 


know what figuratively means now. But, 
mamma, what does this mean.’ 

Mamma. . Having clean hands, means 
being free from sin; and being stronger 
and stronger, means getting better and 
better. Do you know now?’ 

Eddie. Yes, ma, andI am going to try 
to have clean hands, and be stronger and 
stronger every day. 

Mamma. Well, Eddie, I am glad to 
hear you say so; but you can do nothing 
of yourself—you must ask God to help you. 

Eddie. 1 will, mamma. 

In about a year little Eddie died. An 
hour before his death he said to his mo- 
ther, ‘ Ma, I have washed my hands in the 
blood of the Lamb; they are clean! I am 
getting stronger and stronger, but all my 
strength comes from God!’ He then be- 
came speechless ; but five minutes before 
his death he exclaimed, ‘ Ma, rise me up! 
they are coming!’ 

* Who, Eddie?’ said his mother. 

‘ The angels, ma; don’t you see them! 
Don’t you hear the music!’ As he said 
this, he gently fell asleep in Jesus, and the 
spirit winged its way to heaven, where it 
is now singing praises to the Lamb. 

S. S. Advocate. 








Parental. 
GENEROSITY IN CHILDREN. 


A short time since, as my little son issu- 
ed from the school-room, bearing in his 
hand a pretty ticket, just received from his 
teacher, he approached me, with apparent 
delight beaming in his countenance, and 
said, ‘ Mother, sister hasn’t got any ticket 
to-day, and she is crying because her teach- 
er said that she had not been as good a 
scholar as I.’ » 

I then asked himif he did not feel sorry 
for sister, when she had to go without a 
ticket ? 

He immediately responded, in. the full- 
ness of his heart, ‘ Yes, and if teacher gives 
her one next Saturday, I will go without, 
because she had to go without to-day when 
I had one.’ 

I then inquired if he could not go and 
comfort his sister; and he started off de- 
lighted at the thought, and added, ‘I will 
go and kiss her, and show her my ticket.’ 

I have related this little incident merely 
to illustrate the truth, that young children 
may easily be taught the important lesson 
of generosity. The mother who succeeds 
in planting deepin the tender mind of her 
child, the germ of this ennobling virtue, 
may hope to reap a rich rewardin the fu- 
ture. No character is complete without it. 
It is intimately connected with all that is 
lovely and desirable in the formation of a 
noble mind. What sight. more pleasing 
than to see children exhibiting this trait of 











character in their intercourse with each 

other? How it enhances the happiness 

of all! A MorHeER. 
———— 


THE PEACHES. 


One day a countryman brought home 
from the town five peaches, the finest that 
could be seen. It was the first time his 
children had seen this fruit. So they won- 
dered and rejoiced over the beautifal ap- 
ples, as they called them, with bright red 
sides, and soft downy skin. Then the fa- 
ther gave one to each of his four boys, and 
one to their mother. 

In the evening, as the children were 
going to bed, the father asked them how 
the beautiful apples had tasted. 

* Oh, delightfully, dear father,’ said the 
eldest. ‘It is a fine fruit, so soft, but not 
too sweet in its taste. I have kept the 
stone carefully, and I intend to raise a tree 
from it*’ 

‘Very well,’ said the father. ‘That is 
like one who is careful, and thinks of the 
future ; as a husbandman should be.’ 

‘I ate mine directly,’ cried the youngest, 
‘and threw the stone away; and mother 
gave me half of hers. Oh, how sweet it 
tasted, melting in ones mouth!’ 

‘Well,’ said the father, ‘ you have not 
done very prudently, but naturally, and 
like a child; and there is plenty of time for 
prudence to come.’ 

Then the second son began: ‘I took up 
the stone that my little brother threw 
away, and opened it, and there was a ker- 
nel inside, which tasted so sweet, like a 
nut. But I sold my peach, and got so 
much for it, that, when I go to the town, I 
can buy twelve.’ 

His father shook his head, and said, 
‘That was prudent, certainly; but, to say 
the least, neither childlike nor natural. 
May Heaven keep you from the love of gain!’ 

‘And you Edmund?’ asked the father. 

Edmund answered simply, and at once, 
‘I gave my peach to our neighbor’s son, 
poor George, who is ill of a fever. He 
would not take it, so I laid it on his bed, 
and went away.’ 

‘ Now,’ said their father, ‘ who has made 
the best use of his peach!’ Then all the 
other three cried out, ‘BrotherEdmund has’ 

Edmund was silent; and his mother 
embraced him, with tears in her eyes. 





Religion. 








THE CHILD AND THE INFIDEL. 


The celebrated Hume was dining at the 
house ofan intimate friend. After dinner, 
the ladies withdrew, and in the course 
of conversation, Mr. Hume made 
some assertion which caused a gentleman 
present to observe to him, ‘If you can ad- 
vance such sentiments as those, you cer- 
tainly are what the world gives you credit 
for being, an infidel.’ A little girl, whom 
the philosopher had often noticed, and with 
whom he had become a favorite, by bring- 
ing her little presents of toys and sweet- 
meats, happened to be playing about. the 
room unnoticed; she, however, listened to 
the conversation, and, on hearing the above 
expression, left the room, went to*her mo- 
ther, and asked her, ‘ Mamma, what is an 
infidel?’ ‘An infidel, my dear,’ replied 
her mothef, ‘why should you ask such a 
question? An infidel is so awful a cha- 
racter, that I scarcely know how to answer 

ou.’ 

‘Oh, do tell me, mamma,’ returned the 
child; ‘I must know what an infidel is.’ 
Struck with her eagerness, her mother at 
length replied, ‘ An infidel is one who be- 
lieves that there is no God, no heaven, no 
hell, no hereafter.’ 

‘Some days afterwards, Hume again 
visited the house of his friend. On being 
introduced to the parlor, he found no one 
there but his favorite little girl, he went 
to her, and attempted to take her up in his 
arms and kiss her, as he had been used to 
do; but the child shrunk with horror from 
his touch. ‘Mvdear,’ said he, ‘ what is 
the matter—do I hurt you?’ ‘No she re- 
plied, ‘ you do not hurt me, but I cannot 
kiss you; I cannot play with you.’ ‘ Why 
not, my dear? ‘ Because you are an in- 
fidel! ‘An infidel! what is that?’ ‘One 
who believes there is no God, no: heaven, 
no hell, no hereafter.’ ‘And are you not 
very sorry for me, my dear?’ asked the 
astonished philosopher. ‘ Yes, indeed, I 
am sorry!’ returned the child, with solem- 
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nity; ‘and I pray to God for you.’ ‘Do 
you, indeed ?—and what do you say? 
‘I say, ‘ O God, teach this man that thou 
art!’ ’—a striking illustration of the words 


of sacred writ, ‘ Out of the mouths of babes | 


and sucklings thou hast ordained strength, 
because of thine enemies, that thou might- 
est still the enemy and avenger.’ 


~ @ditorial. 














NO. XII. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Death has conquered the conqueror of Napo- 
leon. The Duke of Wellington is dead. The 
greatest warrior of the age is sleeping ia the 
dust. He died at Walmer Castle, near the city 
of Dover, on the fourteenth of September last. 

Last summer, I sailed along the English 
coast, and had a fine view of Walmer Castle. 
It is embowered with trees, and must have 
furnished a delightful retreat from the heat and 
dust and turmoil of London during the summer. 
While enjoying its retirement, a fit of apoplexy 
seized its illustrious occupant, and removed 
him from earth. 

Walmer Castle was the residence «f the 
Duke during the summer months only. When 
in London, and during the session of Parlia- 
ment, he occupied Apsley House, a large 
palace-like building which stands looking out 
on Hyde Park on one side, and St. James’ 
Park on the other. Near it stands a magnifi- 
cent triumphanl arch erected to commemorate 
his victories, and near at hand also there is a 
bronze or iron statue of the Duke on horse- 
back. Monuments of his glory are to be found 
in many parts of London. No man has re- 


ceived so much honor from the English nation 
as Wellington. 


In May last, when in London, I went one 
day to see the House of Lords, and their Lord- 
ships in sesson. The House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, are both in a magnificent 
building called the Parliament House. When 
finished t will be one of the largest, and, in 


some respects, most imposing structures in Eu- 
rope. 


In order to gain admission te the sittings of 
either House of Parliament, you must have an 
introduction by some member, or by your am- 
bassador. In our country, the sessions of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives are 
open to all who choose to come in, except that 
on certain occasions, when they direct all spec- 
tators to be excluded. At other times, any 
one may enter the gallery, and hear what is 
going on. But not so in England. No one can 
be admitted to either House at any time, with- 
out a written order from some one inauthority, 
and whenever a vote is taken, all the spectators 
are obliged to retire. 

The session of the House of Lords commenc- 
ed at five o’clock in the afternoon. A late 
hour to begin a day’s work in, to be sure; but 
then it is their way, and they often protract 
their sessions to one, two, or three o’clock in 
the morning. With an introduction from the 
American ambassador, Hon. Mr. Lawrence, 
whose great delight it is to serve his country- 
men whatever may be their rank or condition, 
we went at an early hour to the entrance of 
the House of Lords, that we might see the 
members as they arrived, having procured the 
services of some who knew them, to,tell us the 
names of each as they entered. A little before 
five, they began to come, most on horse back, 
but some in their carriages. Several came who 
were in no way distinguished except by their 
title, when a tall, upright, intellectual looking 
man apparently about forty years old, rode up. 

‘Who is that ?’ said my companion. 

‘That is the Earl of Derby, the Prime Minis- 
ter,’ said our informer. Derby is certainly 
the most intellectual looking man of all those 
1 saw in the House of Lords. 

A young man, not over twenty-one, I should 
think, rode up. ‘And who is he ?” 

‘It is the Duke of Argyle.” Young Argyle 
is a Scotchman, as one could readily infer from 
his features and extremely red hair. He is a 
legislator by birth, and his vote goes as far as 
that of Lord Brougham or Derby. Our Con- 
stitution must be changed before so inexperi- 
enced a youth can have a seat in our Senate. 
To bea Senator in Congress, one must be 
thirty years of age. 

A fine looking man, of about sixty, rode up. 
He sat very erect upon his horse, with a mili- 
tary air. ‘That,’ said our informer, ‘is the 


| Earl of Anglesae—he was in the battle of 
{ Waterloo, and lost a leg there. The Duke of 
Wellington thinks a great deal of him.’ 

Not long after, a horseman was seen ap- 
proaching, with a great crowd following him. 
‘ There, the Duke is coming, «aid one man. 
As he cam. near,I had a fine view of his per- 
son. He alighted within a few feet of where 
I stood, and walked with erect form, but some- 
what enfeebled step, to the place of meeting. 
He was a fine, venerable looking man, and 
every body made way for him with the greatest 
deference. I was told that he never appeared 
in the streets without attracting a crowd of 
followers. Every body in London knew him 
and honored him. 

We followed him into the house, and were 
shown to a seat in the gallery which gave us a 
fine view of all the members. At five the ses- 
sion was opened. There was no matter of 
importance under discussion. Lord Derby 
spoke, and several other Lords, and one of the 
Bishops, but they did not favor us with any 
specimens of eloquence. The Duke occupied 
a prominent seat in the centre of the house, and 
was noticed with affection and reverence by 
almost all the members who came in after him. 
After a while, he rose and with folded arms 
walked slowly to the other part of the room, 
and spoke. apparently ina very familiar way to 
several members, and then retired from the 
house. I was told he never failed to be present 
himself at the hour appointed for the meeting 
of the Lords, and any business of importance 
was before them, he remained at his post. If 
not, he exercised the privelege readily granted 
to his age, of retiring. That was the only ti:ne 
I saw the great warrior of England. 

He has gone beyond the reach of earthly 
honors. If he was a soldier of Christ, he now 
counts the victories he was, through grace, en- 
abled to gain over sin, as far more glorious in 
their results to him, than his most splendid 
victories on the battle field of nations. 

camille 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

Tue Musica Worxp anp Times is pub- 
lished every Saturday in New York. The 
music it gives would alone cost $25, if purchas- 
ed at the stores; and its Musical Instruction, 
Criticisms and general Miscellany are exceed- 
ingly valuable. It is conducted in an able 
manner, and is a sprightly and energetic publi- 
cation. It deserves to be extensively taken by 
our musical public all over the Union. Price 
$3 a year in advance. Address Dyer & Wil- 
lis, 257 Broadway New York. 

sisal 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Shiloh, Marengo Co. Ala. Aug. 22, 1852. 

Mr. Willlis—Dear sir :—I inclose you $2 to 
be applied to the account of my daughter Mar- 
tha H. Jones, you will please to continue send- 
ing her your paper. The Companion is a fine 
paper and should be taken in every family. 

Yours respectfully, Gray B. Jones. 


Heath, Mass. Sept. 29th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis—Sir, [ have taken your paper 
some two years. My brother, older than I, 
took it some five or six years. We esteem it a 
Companion indeed, and do not know how to 
get along without it. Yours truly. 
Frederic H. Mosewell. 


J. Ae 
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HALF DESTROYED BIBLE. 

A father in South Carolina was about send- 
ing his son to college. Fearing lest the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith, which he had endea- 
vored to instil into his mind, would be rudely 
assailed, but trusting in the efficacy of that 
word which isquick and powerful, he purchas- 
ed, unknown to his son, an elegant copy of the 
bible, and deposited it at the bottom of his 
trunk, The young man entered upon his 
college career. The restraints of a pious edu- 
cation were soon broken off, and he proceeded 
from speculation to doubts, and from doubts, to 
a denial of the reality of religion. After hav- 
ing become, in his own estimation, wiser than 
his father, he discovered one day, while rum- 
maging his trunk, with great surprise and in- 
dignation, the sacred deposit. He took it out, 
and while deliberating on the manner in which 
he should treat it, he determined that he would 
use it, as he should need it, to wipe his razor 
on while shaving. Accordingly, whenever he 
went to shave, tore out a leaf or two of the 
Holy Book, and thus used it till nearly half the 
volume was destroyed. But while he was com- 
mitting this outrage, a text now and then met 
his eye, and was carried like a barbed arrow 
to his heart. At length he heard a sermon 
which discovered to him his own character, and 
his exposure to the wrath of God, and riveted 
upon his mind the impression which he had re- 








ceived from the last torn leaf of the blessed 
yet insulted volume. Had worlds been at his 
disposal he would freely have given them all, 
would they have availed in enabling himto undo 
what he had done. At length he found forgive- 
ness at the foot of the cross. The torn leaves 
of that sacred volume brought healing to his 
soul ; for they led him to repose on the mercy 
of God, which is sufficient for the chief of 
sinners. [Bible Record. 
—_—_>—_—— 


THE CAVILLER SILENCED. 

Mr. W— one day brought into his store a lit- 
tle bundle of Catechisms, which he had pur- 
chased for the use of his Sabbath school class. 

As he laid them down upon his desk, his 
partner caught sight of them, and asked what 
they were. 

Mr. W.—‘ They are the Shorter Catechism, 
for the use of my class in the Sabbath school.’ 

Partner.— Catechism! What nonsense! 
Your children will forget it as fast as they 
learn it. I was taught to repeat it at my mo- 
ther’s knee, and now I could not answer a sin- 
gle question.’ 

Mr. W.—‘ Stop, my friend, not so fast; sup- 
pose we see whether you have forgotten all 
that you think you have. What is the chief 
end of man ?” 

Partner.— To glorify God and enjoy him 
for ever.’ 

Another question was asked and as promptly 
answered ; and another and another, until the 
caviller was convinced that the truths he had 
learned when a child, yet retained their hold 
upon his memory, and that to teach children 
the catechism was not altogether labor lost. 

+ Pastor. 


WHAT THE LITTLE EYES SAW. 
John Conder, afterwards D. D., was born at 

Whimple, in Cambridgeshire, June 3d, 1714. 
His grandfather, Richard Conder, kissed him, 
and with tears in his eyes, said, ‘ Who knows 
what sad days these little eyes are likely to 
see ?’ things wearing at that time a threatening 
aspect, relative to dissenters. Dr. Conder re- 
marked, upon mentioning the above circum- 
stance, ‘These eyes have, for more than sixty 
vears, seen nothing but goodness and mercy 
following me and the churches of Christ even 
to this day.’ His epitaph was: 

I have sinned. 

I have repented. I have trusted. 
I have loved. I rest. 
I shall arise. 
And through the grace of Christ, 
However unworthy, 
I shall reign. 
—_—~@——— 


CONSISTENCY. 

‘ T shall not attend Sabbath school any more,’ 
said a young girl to one of her class. 

‘Why not ? asked her friend. 

‘ Because my mother is going to send me to 
the dancing-school, and I think it very incon- 
sistent to attend both at the same time.’ 

Do not children reason, if their parents do 
not ? 

‘Lead us not into temptation,’ let children 
pray; for are they not often led there ? 

————~»—— = 


LITTLE THINGS AND LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Little things and little people, have often 
brought great things to pass. The large world 
in which we exist is made up of little particles, 
as small as the sands on the sea-shore. The 
vast sea is composed of small drops of water. 
The little busy bees, how much honey they 
gather! Do not be discouraged because you 
are little. A little star shines brightly in the 
sky in a dark night, and may be the means of 
saving many a poor sailor from shipwreck ; 
and a little Christian may do a great deal of 
good, if he or she will try. There is nothing 
like trying. —Dr. Chalmers. 

—@— 


SCRAPS. 


CONTENTMENT.— Boy’ said a traveller to 
a little fellow he met, clothed in pants and round- 
about, bnt minus of another very necessary 
article of apparel ; ‘ Boy where is your shirt ?” 

‘ Mammy’s washing it.’ ‘ Have you no other ?” 

‘No other!’ exclaimed the urchin, with in- 
dignant scorn; ‘ would youwanta body to have 
a thousand shirts ?” 


UNFASHIONABLE BOW.—When John 
Quincy Adams returned the salute of a negro, 
who had bowed to him, he was reminded that 
he had done what was very unfashionable. 
‘Perhaps so,’ said the statesman ; ‘ but I would 
not be outdone in good manners by a negro,’ 


EVIL-SPEAKING.—’Tis safer to fall a prey 
to ravens than railers ; for the ravens will eat 
none but the dead ; whereas these [railers] will 
devour a man while he is alive. 


Bad words are soon learned by converse with 
those who use them, but not so soon unlearned. 


Those who would be kept from harm, must 


‘keep out of harm’s way. 


It is a very good lesson, though it is learned 
with difficulty, and rarely practiced, to love those 
who hate us. 


How sublime the es HP the spirit of 
man is of more value than “all the stars and 
worlds which glitter in the midnight firmament, 
and shal] out live them all in peerless beauty, if 
sanctified and regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 


——=—=—= 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE “YOUTH’S COMPANION.” 
When silvery hite with grief and 
This youthful head has grown; ™ 
Still will be bright in memory’s page, 
Names that when young were known, 


When love with pleasure numbers o'er 
The friends of early years: ; 

My “ Youth’s Companion” (guide of yore 
Among the first appears. ‘ 


‘ Aunt Fannie’s’ kindly face I’ll greet, 
And ‘ Cousin Abby’s’ too, 

The ‘ Exile’s’ dove-like cooings sweet; 
With ‘ Estelle’s’ histories true. ; 


My childhood’s days will come again, 
With thee my early guide ; 

I will forget all time and pain, 
If thy pages open wide. 

Sept, 29th. 1852. Juia oF Oakey, 


THE HEART AND TONGUE. 


One Mr. Tongue, of much reuown, 
Who lived at large in Tattle town, 
Was mischief full, and wicked, too, 
As all could tell, if Tongue they knew, 


The statute brought, the charge was Plain, 
That Tongue was full of deadly bane;* 
Tongue then was seized and brought to cour, 
Pleading himself the impending suit: 


*T is neighbor Heart, plead Mr. Ton 
Who leads me into so much wrong :} 
] should be good as neighbors are ; 
As Mr. Nose, or Eye, or Ear, 


If neighbor Heart, who lives below, 
Were changed by grace, or made anew; 
*Tis very hard to bear the wrong 

Of neighbor Heart, said Mr. Tongue. 


The plea was sound, of Mr. Tongue; 
Jurors and Judge said, all as one, 

While neighbor Heart is also wrong, 

No good, they said, could come from Tongue, 


The Court decide, as the best good 
To renovate the neighborhood, 
That Mr. Heart must be renewed, 
Or never Tongue can be subdued. 
af [Ch. Mirror, 
* James iii. 9. + Matt. xv. 19. 


——_— 


THE DEAF AND DUMB GIRL. 
BY MRS. FRANCIS 8S. OSGOOD. 
She sits like some enchanted maid, 
Amid the thoughtless joyous throng; 
For Heaven, a hallowing touch has laid, 
To charm her life from care and wrong, 


She needs no speech, a power is hers 
More pure, more worthy of the name; 
A passionate eloquence, to which 
Our uttered words are weak and tame. 


The very soul of language fills 
Those dark, wild, earnest, pleading eyes, 
Each movement talks ; each gesture thrills 
The gazer’s heart, like plaintive sighs. 


Oh could she speak, the sou! that pours 
Its music now through every glance, 
That kindles every wistful smile, 
Would waste in words its wealth perchane. 


We should not mark that pale pure face, 
Light up with every waking thought; 

Nor watch the eager eloquent grace, 
Her heart, denied a tongue, has tanght. 


And could she hear, the discord round, 
The worldly jest, the idle vow, 
Would drown the low sweet hymn of love 
" he pitying angels sing her now. 
ee, 


A SISTER’S SMILE. 


O smile on thy brother with sisterly fondness, 


When duties abroad claim his morning goo! 
[ness, 


bye 
Twill fling round his pathway a halo of sweet: 


And kindle fresh hope in his anxious lit et 


O smile on thy brother as careworn and wearied 


Slow footsteps announce his return to tk 


door; 
*T will amply repay him for trials encountered, 


And quicken the manful endurance of more. 


There is virtue and heslth in a loved sister’ 


smile, [mind; 
That can influence deeply the young budding 


There is that which can early and softly begullt 


To all that is sacredly good and refined. 
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